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.11 Devonshire Street. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE ERRORS OF THE TIMES. 
[Translated for the Jesuit.] 

CHAPTER XV. 

ON PROPHECY. 

IX. 

That raving frenzy, that ranting, which excludes 
the use of reason, indicates the False Prophet. Fol- 
ly was never the organ of wisdom. ‘To be ranged 
in the list of those who speak in the Spirit of God, 
‘tis necessary for a man to be the master of his rea- 
son. ‘It is,” says St. Chrysostom,* “ the charac- 
teristic of the false prophet, to have a turbulent mind, 
to be a prey to force and distress, to be dragged, to 
be driven, to be hurled headlong like one mad. But 
the true Prophet is not such, for with steadiness of 
mind, with temperance, with modesty, and with a 
knowledge of what he speaks, he announces his pre- 
diction.” And the spirit of the Prophets is sub- 
ject to the Prophets.”’7 


. 


Another mark of a false prophet: whoever med- 
dles with foretelling what is to come, or bringing to 
light any thing hidden, if he be overtaken in falsifi- 
cation, or convicted of imposition, he is a false pro- 
phet. “Thou shalt have this sign,” saith the Lord: 


‘‘whatsoever that same prophet foretelleth in the || 


name of the Lord, and it cometh not to pass, that 
thing the Lord hath not spoken; but the prophet 
hath forged it by the pride of his mind ; and there- 
fore thou shalt not fear him.” God never deceives 
those whom he inspires; but ‘tis not so with the 
devil, who infuses his spirit into fa/se prophets. 


“ . 


Another way of discriminating between the true || 


prophet and impostors, is the Verity of their Doc- | 
trine. Amongst the Jews, a conformity to the doe- | 
trine of Moses, was a distinctive mark of its truth, | 
as indicated by Moses himself. ‘If there rise in | 
the midst of thee a prophet, or one that saith he 
hath dreamed a dream, and he foretell a sign, and | 
a wonder, and that come to pass which he hath’ 
spoke; and he say to thee, let us go and follow) 
strange Gods, which thou knoweth not, and let us | 
serve them; thou shalt not bear the words of that | 
prophet or dreamer .... and that Prophet or 
dreamer shall be slain; because he spoke to draw 
you away from the Lord your God.”t By virtue of | 
this rule, we must look upon in no other light than 
false prophets, those sectarians who pretend to be 
inspired, for they can lay no pretence to any drue 
doctrine. 
XII. 

Prophecy is the unalienable stamp of the Divi- 
nity.§ God alone is the ruler of time: with him 
there is no past, there is no future: all things are 
present to his eternity.‘ Show the things that are 
to come hereafter,” saith Isaias,|| ‘ and we shall 
know that ye are Gods.”” The devils, likewise, to 
impose on mortals, and obtain from them the hom- | 
age which is due only to the Most High, pretend to 
the gift of prophecy, as mentioned by ‘Tertullian.*| 

XIII. 
Prophecy. may be considered as to two periods of 


time ; the present and the future: the present, the 


time when the event takes place: the future, when 
it should be accomplished. Its truth as to the pre- 
sent, is manifested by the sanctity of the Prophets 
life; and the miracles which he performs in proof 
of his inspiration. Its truth as to the future, rests 
on its accomplishment ; and the fulfilment of the 
one supports confidence in the fulfilment of the other, 
according to the sentiment of Tertullian. “ We 
have,” says he, “a firm confidence that the events 
foretold shall come to pass, because announced with 
other predictions which have been accomplished.** | 
XIV. 

The Prophet Isaias prophesied to Ezechias that | 
all the treasures which that king displayed to the 





* Hom. 29, in 1, ad Cor, 
t Deut. cap. 13, v. 1, &c. 
saias, Al, v. 23. 
** Tert. Tod. ; 


+ 1 Cor. cap. 14, v. 32. 
§ Tertul. Apol. 20, 
‘| Tert. Apol. supra. 





ried away into that city ; and Nebuchadnezzar exe- 
cuted this prediction to the very letter. ‘The same 


centuries before it happened. 
its conqueror ; he represents the seige ; he describes 


flight of its garrison; the panic of the king, with his 
death and the extinction of his race: he prophecies 


_ that Babylon should never be rebuilt ; that it should 


be a sink; a cover for the wild birds and beasts ; 
and should be like unto Sodom and Ghomorra. Eye- 
ry tittle came to pass, as foretold by the prophet. 


TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGETIC. 

Prrsecution.—To prove the principles of order, 
and of submission to the higher powers, which Chris- 
tians cherished, ‘Tertullian appeals to the divine 


writings, which direct us to pray for kings, and all 


who are in high station, that we mau lad u quict and 
a peaceable life. We shows that we are allowed to 
wish ill to no one whatever, and that we are bound 
to love our enemies: whence he infers that the hos- 
tility to the Imperial authority, which was imputed 


to the Christians, was a groundless accusation re- 


futed by their most sacred and avowed principles. 
Their patience under unprovoked persecution was 
a triumphant refutation to the charge. 

** Let yourselves be judges of the fact. How often 
do you rage against the Christians, partly under the 


influence of your own prejudices, and partly in com- 
pliance with the laws ? 


How often does the popu- 
lace, without your sanction, and as if by their own 
undoubted right, assail us with stones, and encom- 
pass us with blazing torches? During the Baccha- 
nalian orgies they spare not even the deceased 
Christians ; but tear them fram the repose of the 


| tomb—and mangle, and scatter their mortal remains. | 


What attempt at retaliation have you ever perceived 
on our part, though united as we are among our- 
selves, and intrepid in meeting death, we might in 
a single night, with a few fire-brands, have inflicted 


| abundant vengeance, if we were permitted to return 
But heaven forbid that a divine reli- |, 
exclaim: See how much they love one another ! (whilst 


evil for evil? 
gion should be avenged by human conflagrations, or 
that its professors should regret sufferings which 
serve to prove its divinity !” 

Mectirupe or Curistrans.—* We are disposed 
to array ourselves in open warfare against you, with- 
out secretly avenging our wrongs, should we want 
numbers or forces? Forsooth the Moors and the 


Marecomanri, and the Parthians themselves, or any | 
other nation however populous, confined to one ter- | 


ritory, and within defined limits, are more numerous 
than citizens of the whole world! We are of yes- 
terday ; and yet we have filled all your dominions 
—your cities, isles, fortresses, municipal towns, 
places of assembly, the camp itself, the tribes, the 
bench, the palace, the senate, the forum: to you we 
leave the exclusive possession of the temples: solo 
vobis relinguimus templa. 
not have been ready, and well prepared, even were 
our forces unequal, (since we so joyfully meet death 
in every most hideous form)—if religion did not com- 
mand us to lay down life, rather than seek the death 
of our persecutors? Without taking up arms, or 
revolting, we might have prevailed against you, by 
indulging discord and seceding. If so great a mul- 
titude retiring from you, had betaken themselves to 
some remote part, the loss of so many citizens would 
have covered your government with shame, and 
proved a most severe punishment by leaving you in 
a state of desolation. You would undoubtedly have 
been struck with terror and astonishment, when left 
in frightful solitude, the silence of death reigning 
around you. You would have looked around for 
subjects over whom you might exercise your autho- 


rity, and would have found your enemies out-num- 


bering your citizens, for now your enemies are less 
numerous in consequence of the immense multitude 


|| of Christians.” 


Curist1an Disciptine.—To dissipate completely 
the calumnious charges made against Christians, 
Tertullian gives the outlines of the objects had in 


| view in their sacred assemblies—prayer—instruction 
|—correction of delinquents-—and the relief of the | } 
cause of every public calamity, of every disaster suf- 


distressed. 

Prayer.—* We are a body conscientiously wor- 
_ shipping, united in the bonds of discipline, and cher- 
ishing acommon hope. We join in addressing God, 
and forming a band of supplicants, assail Meaven 


with prayer—a species of violence which to God 





For what war should we | 


himself is most grateful. We pray for Emperors, | 


for their ministers, and for all in power—for the 
happy state of the world—for peace—for the delay 


: of the end of all things.” 
Prophet foretells the destruction of Babylon many || 
oe 


Ile gives the name of | 


InstructTION.—** We assemble, and recite the di- 
vine Writings, and there discover admonitions suited 
to the circumstances in which we are placed, and 
predictions of whose fulfilment we are witnesses.— 
By these holy words we nourish faith, elevate hope, 
inspire confidence, confirm discipline, inculeating 


| for these ends maxims of holiness.” 


EceriesiasticaL Censures.—* On the same ocea- 
sion exhortations are given, corrections made, and 
censure inflicted by authority derived from God.— ° 
The condemnatory sentence is pronounced after 
great deliberation, as becomes those who are per- 
suaded that they act in presence of an all-seeing 
Deity : and it is regarded as a certain anticipation 
of the judgment which in a future life we all have 
to undergo. The transgressor is deprived of com- 
munion, prayer, banished from the assembly of the 
faithful, and denied all holy intercourse. Aged men 
of tried virtue preside in judgment, who have ob- 
tained this honor, not by money, but by well attested 
merit: for no divine office is venal. 

Cuariry.—* We have, indeed a treasury ; but it 
contains no contributions of a dishonorable charac: 
ter—the price of venal religion. Each individual 
places therein a moderate sum every month, or 
whenever he pleases, and when he has the will and 
ability to do so; since no one is compelled, all con- 
tributions being spontaneous. These are deposits 
of piety. The money is employed, not in banquets, 
nor in drink, nor in any species of the odious vice 


}of gluttony ; but in feeding the poor, and burying 


their corpses, and in providing for children of either 
sex, who may be destitute of means of subsistence, 
and bereaved of their parents. It is also expended 
for the maintenance of persons of decrepit age, and 
in the relief of persons who have suffered shipwreck 5 
and in aiding such as for the confession of the faith 
have been condemned to labor in the mines, or are 
banished to the islands, or are in prison, merely on 
account of their divine religion. ‘This exercise of 
love, especially provokes the censure of some, who 


the Pagans hate one another) and how ready they 


‘| are te die one for the other! (the Pagans thirsting 


for each other’s blood.” 

Brorurrioop.—* They defame us because we 
are styled Brethren, perhaps in consequence of the 
mere nominal affection which every term of rela- 
tionship among them inspires. We, however, are 
even your brethren by nature, which is the common 
mother of us all; though you indeed by your vices 
become less than men, because you are unworthy 
brethren. But how much more justly are they styl- 
ed and esteemed brethren, who recognize God as 
their common Father, who have inhaled the same 
spirit of sanctity; who from the common womb of 
like ignorance have been admirably brought to the 
same light of truth! Perchanee we are esteemed 
less legitimate, because no tragedy proclaims our 
fraternity, or because we are brethren in property, 
which almost destroys the fraternal tie amongst you. 
We who are cemented in mind and soul, do net in 
the least hesitate to communicate to one another our 
wealth. All things are common amongst us, “ Pra- 


| ter Uxores.”’ 


He reproaches the Pagans with their disregard for 
the matrimonial tie, and subsequently points out the 
moderation of the Christians, and their charity to- 


‘wards the poor, exercised in their sacred banquets. 


Having shown the innoxious nature of their assem- 
blies, he maintains that their persecutors, rather than 


they should be styled a faction, since unjustly as- 


cribing to the Christians the calamities of the em- 
pire, they called for their death. ; 

Punnuie CaLamrries.—* When the virtuous, when 
the good assemble (says Tertullian) when the pious, 
when the chaste are gathered together, they should 
not be styled a faction, but a court. On the contra- 


‘ry, the term faction should be applied to them who 
‘conspire through hatred of the good and virtuous, 


who ery out against the blood of the innocent ; al- 
leging indeed in defence of their hatred, the vain 
excuse that they consider the Christians to be the 


fered by the people. If the Tiber ascend to the 
walls of the city; if the Nile do not overflow the 


| country; if the heavens withhold rain ; if an earth- 
‘quake happen ; if famine, if pestilence prevail, im- 
|| mediately they ery, 'he Christians to the lion !” 


Penirentist Avsrerrries.—Tertullian having 
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proved by referring to many historical facts, that the 





Mr. Whelan, from near Clonmel, in Ireland, who || 





its ever gaining any strength among such an enlight. 


severest calamities had falfen on the Romans, whilst | was also educated for the Catholic Priesthood, im- ened and strong-minded people as the New-E 
the worship of the true God was utterly unknown | agining his pride wounded by his Bishop giving pre- || ng. 


amongst them; tells them that rain after long drought | 
and other temporal blessings, which they ascribe to 
Jupiter, as propitiated by their rites, are in reality 
obtained by the penitential austerities and supplica- 
tions of the Christians. 

“ We, indeed, emaciated by fasting, and practis- 
ing perfect continence, abstaining for entire days 
from every species of nourishment, covered with 
sack-cloth and ashes: offer violence to heaven, and 
when we have obtained mercy, Jupiter receives the , 
honor :” nos veri jejuriis aridi, et omni contnentia cx- 
pressi, ab omni vite fruge dilati, in sacco et cinere vo- 
tutantes, inaidia cwlum tundinius.” 


2 
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We have heard accounts from the Bishop, which enable 
us to say, that he may be expected next week in Boston. 
He preached on Sunday week in the city of Washington. 
How consoling must it be to his relatives and friends to see 
him once more amongst them. We understand he will 
have delay on his return in some parts of his diocess, lay- 
ing out the sites, and giving instructions for the erection of 
new churches. 

In this day’s Jesuit, we present our readers with the let- 
ters of two new correspondents. Our columns will be al- 
ways open for any communications which may have refer- 
ence to the opsecr of the Carnoxic SENTINEL. 





To the Editors of the Jesuit— 

Addressing myself to men, who have taken the 
position of Catholic Sentinels, and profess their ob- 
ject to be, to defend the principles of the One, Ho- 
Ly, Catnouic and Apostotic Church, I think it un- 
necessary to offer an apology for intruding myself 
into your columns, with the following communica- 
tion :— 

Happening to arrive in Boston some time back, 


from the Southern States, where I had been travel- | 


ling during the summer, I saw it announced—just 
issued from the Press, “ A Guide to the Irish Gen- 
tleman in search of a religion.” ° By Jove, said I, to 
myself, there is no surpassing these Yankees, when 
one of them is able to become a guide to the author 
of Lalla Rhook and Captain Rock. As my trunks 
had not been taken from the Custom-house, I had 
not my own copy of “The Gentleman” at hand, 
and wishing to join in the company and the mutual 
conversation of the Traveller and his Guide, [ forth- 
with proceeded to procure a copy of the Irish Gen- 
tleman. Judge of my surprise, not to be able to find , 
a copy for sale in Boston. QO! Boston, where is 
your Catholicity 1—* No Sir, we have not the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’ but the ‘ Guide,’ Sir, a very valuable work.” 
In the next, and the next, and the next book-store, 
from one end to the other of Washington Street, 
one of the longest streets I ever beheld, I received 
the same answer. ‘“ Not the ‘ Gentleman,’ Sir, but 
the ‘Guide ;’ a work of very great merit, you will 
find, Sir.” Tired with having such unqualified 
praises bestowed on the “ Guide,” I purchased one 
at the splendid Protestant Store of Lilly, Wait & 
Co. In looking into the title page, vor faucibus ha- 
sit, that is in plain English, the sight of my eyes left 
me, when I beheld, instead of a sturdy American, un- 
dertaking the task of guiding Tom Moore, that the 
“guide” was my old acquaintance, Mortimer O’Sulli- 
van. The undersigned knows Mortimer well, and with 
permission will digress a little from his present ob- 
ject, to give a scrap of Mortimer’s biography.—_ 
Should any person wish to know more of Mortimer 
than he will find here, let him see O’Connell’s | 
speeches at the Corn Exchange, for a couple of 
years previous to the Catholic Emancipation. He 
was the Liberator’s stock-in-trade for a long time; 
and he never mentioned the name of Mortimer, but 
the entire audience were hard-set to bring themselves 
back to an artificial gravity, Dan used to exhibit 
in such an uproarious laughable light, the apostacy, | 
the consummate ignorance, and the superabundant 
presumption of Mortimer. Know, then, gentle read- | 
er, that the writer of the present article was ac- | 
quainted thoroughly with Mortimer, in the Irish | 
Catholic College. His name then was Murty Sulli- 
van, he came to college from the county Kerry ; and 
as in schools all awkward beings get themselves a 
nick-name, Mortimer’s cognomen was Paudhreen, | 
from the circumstance of his carrying with him a large | 
Cocoa beads, which belonged to his grandmother. 
After some time, Murty got leave of absence : he ac- | 
cepted of the Chiltren hundreds or Eascheatorship 


of Munster; he got inati i » Catholic |to be attributed to any intrinsic merit, but to the || . 
’ ge no ordination in the Catholic | ) “ good-nature merely. A large emerald on his fingel; 


and slippers wrought in gold, with a cross on 
‘instep, completed his dress. F 
moulded, but unmarked, and expressive mainly © 


Church. Murty being possessed of unqualified as- | 


sumption, soon began to ridicule the cocoa machine, | absurd dogmas are calculated to foster the supersti-| 
and like Horace, in tenui re majores pennas nido ex- | tious notions of beth half-civilized and barbarous 


tendisse— 


Small his estate : he plumed his wing 

And dared above his nest to spring. 
In the stormy days of fanaticism, when every instru- 
ment, however vile, was made use of to prevent the 
Catholic Emancipation, Murty took his beads and 
his religion to market, sold both at the highest price, 
and became a Protestant. 


i 


the Sultan of Turkey. 


ference to another young man, conformed to the || 
Protestant faith. He became a Fellow of Trinity | 
College ; he wrote much; wrote like a scholar and_ 
a gentleman, under the assumed name of Declan, a! 


| Bishop in the 3d century, of his own Diocese, Lis-| 


more. Mr. Whelan obtained a living in the north 
of Ireland ; but died shortly after ; it was said in the 
Catholic faith. As for Murty Sullivan, henceforward 
Rey. Mortimer O'Sullivan, he became the empty | 
swaggerer, the bell-weather of the conservatives ; | 
he was patronized by the Beresfords ; obtained a liv- 
ing from one of the many bishops of that name, in 
Kallyman, in the North of Ireland. 

A guide, according to Lexicographers, is one who 
knows the way, and conducts another through it. 
How Rey. Mortimer could be able from Killyman, 
to conduct Moore, who spends his days and nights 
in study ; who refused to be returned member of 
Parliament for the city of Limerick, that he might | 
devote his time to the labors of writing, even the) 
“ Trish Gentleman,” “for the support of his fami-| 
ly; who lived and moved in courts ; who travelled | 
through all parts of Europe ; who never apostatized, | 
but undeviatingly adhered to the religion of his an-| 
cestry ; who produced a work which should be in 
the hands of every Catholic child in the United 
States, in every spot where heresy raises its head ; a 
work more calculated to crush the hydra of infideli- 
ty, than any thing which appeared in England since 
the days of the reformation; how Rey. Mortimer 
could be a guide to such a man, who can divine, 
except he leans on the staff, which always propped 
him, the Bible and Evangelical Societies’ money ; and 
his own unparalleled assurance in such abominable | 
assertions as he advances in page 170 of the ‘Guide,’ 
* that the seven deadly sins, the four cardinal vices, 
“the habits which could justify foul suspicions, all 
‘may freely enter into the portals of the church of 
* Rome.” With such blasphemous trash doth the | 
* Guide” abound. 


* Was ever book containing such vile matter.” 
~  Shaks. Rom. & Jul. 

As I have to make some delay in Boston, Rev. 
Mortimer and I will have to travel a little longer to- | 
| gether—through the coluinns of the Catholic Sentinel. 
— O’ Meaty. 

[For the Jesuit.] 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PROBAGLE INCREASE OF THE 
Carnonic reLiGion 1n New-ENGLAND. 
No. 1. 

There is no subject that is more calculated to in- 
iterest the mind of the devoted Christian, than the 
above-mentioned. None so pleasing to the sons and 
daughters of New-England, who now repose in the 
bosom of the Ancient Mother, in the all perfect hap- 
piness which the delightful consciousness which truth 
affords, thantolook forward for the consummation of 
that spiritual regeneration which is now rapidly tak- 
ing place. 

Nor is the belief in such an event at all visionary. | 
If we take a retrospect glance at the last 20 years, | 
we shall soon see what a great change has been ef- 
fected. Its numbers have been gradually inereas- 
ing, and many among those who have been its bit- 
terest opposers, can now be ranked in the list of its 
most humble votaries. 

But the greatest obstacle has in many places been 
removed : prejudice, which has for years influenced 
the minds of the American people, is now fast van- 
ishing, and we may look shortly to the period, when, 
if our belief is not generally credited, it will, at least, 
be respected. 

When we take into consideration the happiness 
enjoyed by the people of Europe in the middle ages, 
even when most trammelled by the fetters which the 
tyrannous system of Feudal despotism imposed upon 
them, we must be naturally struck with the perfect 
ease with which the Catholic church dispensed her 
benignant spirit all around her, and the manner in 
which she exercised such a happy influence over the 
christian world. And in our own days it flourishes, 
and is gaining strength in the dominions of the Au- 
tocrat of the Russias, and his no less despotic compeer, 
In China, too, the dissemina- | 
tion of the Apostolical principles has been very great. | 

It may seem to the reader, at first sight, that the | 
statement of the facts which I have just referrred to, 


have no relative bearing upon the subject, which the 


title I have adopted would seem to designate; but 


| anticipating that these statements would be brought 


up, and by some, attributed to the success of the 
Catholic religion in the dark ages, and in these and 
other countries, to the uncivilized state or ignorance 


of the inhabitants, and urge (as it has heretofore 


been oftentimes falsely urged) that its success is not 


peculiar aptuess with which many of its crude and 


|nations ;* and argue these very statements as a 
| strong and sufficient objection to the possibility of 
j 

* Some have not hesitated to attribute the immense suc- 
| cess which has attended the labors of the Catholic mission- 
aries both in North and South America, to the imposing ef- | 
| fect, which the ceremonies of the church must necessarily 
, have upon the minds of untutored savages; but a moment's || 


} 








tianity shall have taken a strong hold in the N 


| timore. 


landers. 

It is to show the fallacious conclusions that are b 
many deduced from these facts, that I am led to iv 
them a place in this article; and I shall shortly ve 
ceed to lay before the reader, the extensive a 
gress the Catholic church is making among enlight. 
ened Protestant communities, to show that the infe. 
rence above drawn is incorrect, and to no such 
means can the extension of the Catholic religion be 
attributed, but must be traced to some other cause 

1 will not enlarge any farther upon this subject - 
present, but will endeavor to make it the matter for 
several succeeding numbers, as it is a subject that 
affords ample field for much speculation, and one 
that could be enlarged upon, far beyond what my 
feeble powers are capable of grasping. The time 
may come, when the primitive principles of Chris. 
England States. 1 can see, now, in imagination 
thousands breaking the fetters in which error eas 
bound them, and offering sacrifice in places where 
sacrifice was never offered before ; I can see on the 
rugged mountains of New-England, the habitation 
of the Anchorite—and the holy monk breathing forth 
his evening orisons from his solitary cell, or chant- 
ing the praises of his God, in the ancient and heart. 
thrilling music of the church, in places which the 
wild Indian might have selected on account of their 
loneliness to have worshipped the Great Spirit !~ 
Then it would seem as if the spirit of the olden time 
had revived, and with it all those beautiful associa- 
tions, that are entwined and blended in the history 
of these institutions. REE 

We request our Correspondent to assume, in his future 
communications, some name by which we may address 
him.—Eprrors. 


[From the Baltimore Gazette.] 

BISIIOP ENGLAND AND MR. WILLIS. 

Lerrer II. 
I find in the New York Mirror of Septem- 
ber 3lst, another passage on which I shall take leave 
to remark. It is the description which the writer 
of the * First Impressions of Europe” gives of his 
presentation at the Papal Court. 

* | have been presented to the Pope this morning 
in company with several Aimericans—Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray, of Boston; Mr Atherton and daughters, and 
Mr. Walsh of Philadelphia, and Mr. Mayer of Bal- 
With the latter gentleman, I arrived rather 
late, and found that the rest of the party had been 
already received, and that his Holiness was giving 
audience at that moment to some Russian ladies of 
rank. Bishop England, of Charleston, however, 
was good enough to send in once more, and, in the 
course of a few minutes, the chamberlain in waiting 
announced to us that J/ Padre Santo would receive 
us. The ante room was a picturesque and rather 
peculiar scene. Clusters of priests of different 
ranks, were scattered about in the corners, dressed 
in avariety of splendid costumes, white, crimson 
and ermine; one or two monks, with their pictur- 
esque beards, and flowing dresses of gray or brown, 
were standing near one of the doors, in their habi- 
tually humble attitudes ; two gentlemen mace-bear- 
ers guarded the door of the entrance to the Pope’s 
presence, their silver batons under their arms, and 
their open-breasted cassocks covered with fine lace; 
the deep bend of the window was occupied by the 
American party of ladies, in the required black veils, 
and around the outer door stood the helmeted guard, 
a dozen stout men at arms, forming a forcible con- 
trast to the mild faces and priestly company within. 

“The mace-bearers lifted the curtain, and the 
Pope stood before us in a small plain room. The 
Irish priest who accompanied us, prostrated himself 
on the floor, and kissed the embroidered slipper, and 
Bishop England hastily knelt and kissed his hand, 
turning to present us as he rose. His Holiness 
smiled and stepped forward, with a gesture of his 
hand, as if to prevent our kneeling, and as the Bi- 
shop mentioned our names, he looked at us. Whe- 
ther he presumed we did not speak the language, oF 
whether he thought us too young to answer for our 
selves, he confined his inquiries about us entirely to 
the good Bishop, leaving me, as I had wished, at 
leisure to study his features and manner. It was 
easy to conceive that the father of the Catholic 
church stood before me, but I could scarcely realize 
that it was a sovereign of Europe, and the temporal 
monarch of millions. He was dressed in a long 
yesture of snow-white flannel, buttoned together 





Sir 


‘front, with a large crimson velvet cape over his 


shoulders, and band and tassels of silver cloth hang- 
ing from beneath. A small white skull-cap covered 
the crown of his head, and his hair, slightly grizzled, 
fell straight towards a low forehead, expressive © 


His face is heavily 


sloth and kindness ; his nose is uncommonly larges 
rather pendant than prominent, and an incipient 


‘double chin, slightly hanging cheeks, and eyes over 
which the lids drop, as if in sleep, at the end 0 


every sentence, confirm the general impression © 


when traversing the wide and extended forests, seldom cat 


About the same time, a | reflection must dissipate this illusion, for a Catholic Priest, || ries any thing with him, excepting a cross and breviary- 
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his presence—that of an indolent and good old man. 
His inquiries were principally of the Catholic church 
in Baltimore (mentioned by the bishop as the city 
of Mr. Mayer’s residence) of its processions, Its de- 
gree of state, and whether it was recognized by the 


Government. At the first pause in the conversation, | 





his holiness smiled and bowed, the Irish priest pros- | 
trated himself again and kissed his foot, and with a 
blessing from the father of the church, we retired. | 

Each individual must be the exclusive witness of 
his own impressions. The correspondent of the- 


Mirror has published those which he says he had, || 


regarding Pope Gregory XVL., and gives his cha-| 
racter in the phrase ‘indolent and good old man.” 
The particulars of the holy father’s appearance are 
described in such a way as to sustain the general 
correctness of the drawing which is exhibited. ‘The 
writer had ample opportunity and full leisure, as he 
states himself, ‘to study his features and manner” 
—and the result of that study is, the conclusion that | 
the face was “ expressive mainly of sloth and kind- | 
ness”—~and in viewing him ‘it was easy to con- 
ceive that the father of the Catholic church stood 
before” the spectator. ; 

These are given as the first impressions of the 


|if my recollection be accurate, that of Pope Grego- | 
ity XVI. is at least some dozen lines higher than 
| that of the writer who described him in the Mirror: 
this latter, besides the advantage of a sweet counte-| 


| 


nance, possesses a sufficiently bold front. 
I have had opportunities of transacting, more or, 


less, business with several very eminent mén in dif- | 


ferent stations of life, on both sides the Atlantic, 
and trust that I shall not be thought arrogant in 
saying, that I can form some idea of the manner in 
which it should be gone through. After having had | 
the honor of several times seeing his holiness, I do 
not hesitate to assert, that few, if any of those that 
i met, are better men of business. There is a clear- 
ness of comprehension, an accuracy of judgment, a 
precision of manner, and a promptness of decision, 
that I have seldom found combiued, united in him 


toa peculiar mildness and cheerfulness of manner, 


] 


services, often under intricate and delicate circum- 
| stances, 


writer ; but it is rather unfortunate, that not only |, 


are they very different from those which I entertain- 
ed, but also from those, which, if my recollection 
serve me, were, immediately after the presentation, 
communicated to me by the writer himself. 

Lam neither disposed to quarrel with the corres- 
pondent of the Mirror for his painting, nor to say 
that his impressions were, what I think he formerly | 


| 


: | 
expressed, and not what he now describes ; but 1) 


shall take the liberty of stating some facts within | 
my own knowledge, for the purpose of enabling your | 
readers to decide how far the pontiff deserves the | 
character of being indolent and slothful. 

His ordinary hour of rising is about 4 o0’elock in| 
the morning, at all seasons of the year. He devotes 
to private religious exercises, such as prayer, medi- | 
tation, the celebration of the Mass, and spiritual | 
reading, nearly three hours. At 7 o'clock he com- | 
mences his audience of the Secretary of State, and | 
other officers employed in the temporal government | 
of his States. In this laborious occupation several | 
hours are daily consumed. He takes no breakfast, | 
but occasionally a cup of coffee—of which beverage | 
he is extremely fond—is brought to him as a re- | 
freshment. 

When this duty is discharged by his giving deei-| 
sions and directions, cither some of his own subjects 
are received upon business, or foreigners are pre-| 
sented—and thus some time is occupied. His holi-| 
ness has no fixed time for dinner, which is his only | 
meal; but when the press of business subsides, he 
takes alone an exceeding plain and moderate re-| 
frection. ‘The estimate of expenses for this dinner, 
including wines, fruit, &c. would be too high at five 
dollars the week. After a short rest, and some time | 
devoted to prayer, the holy father walks for an hour | 
in his gardens ; on which occasion some of the prin- | 
cipal foreigners of distinction, who have been pre- 
viously presented, are upon special leave permitted 
to introduce to him the ladies of their family. 

At about five o’clock in the afternoon, he proceeds 
to his cabinet to receive the prefects or secretaries 
of the several congregations for ecclesiastical affairs, 
foreign prelates, and others with whom he has busi- 
ness relating to the church. He is generally oceu- | 
pied with them till after 8 o’clock ; not uufrequent- 
ly until 9. Tlis evening devotions must then be at- 
tended to, previously to his retiring for the night. 

The above order is, indeed, often interfered with, 
by the necessity of his presiding at congregations of 
Cardinals and Prelates upon special and important 
extraordinary cases of ecclesiastical business, as 
also of his presiding at consistories, where the whole 
body of Cardinals assemble to deliberate on some | 
weighty affair, relating sometimes to the govern- 
ment of his states, sometimes to the general con- 
cerns of the church: he is, moreover, required on sol- 
emn occasions to attend at the grand ceremonies of 
the church, on the principal festivals; and some- 
times, too, though seldom indeed, does he break 
from this laborious routine, in order to ride or walk 
a few miles into the country, to inhale a more pure 
air, and to unbend a mind drawn to its utmost pitch, | 
by such close application to the most important con- 





the next. This is, indeed, but a stight indulgence for 
one who in his sixty-ninth year is pressed upon so 
heavily by the concerns of time, and the concerns 
of eternity ! _ Occasionally, when the weather will 
not permit his excursion or his walk in the garden, 
the father of the faithful might be found viewing, in 
his moments of relaxation, those glorious produc- 
tions of nature and of art with which the magnifi- 
cent galleries of the Vatican are filled. 
surely would reproach him for such occupation of a. 
moment thus given to restore the elasticity of his 


together with a plain open honesty of purpose, which | 
wins a confidence that is safely reposed. Previously | 
to his having been elevated to the Papal Chair, he, 
as a Benedictine monk and consultor of the Propa- 
ganda, had performed frequent laborious and useful 


Subsequently, he was Cardinal Capellari, 
and had been raised to the Prefecture of the Propa- 


| ganda, in which station he gave general satisfaction | 
‘in his transaction of important business with several | 
‘nations of Europe, Asia, America, and some few | 


stations in Africa. I have thought it proper to ex-| 
hibit those facts, in order to show how grossly the | 


correspondent of the Mirror erred in his estimate of 


this Pontiff’s character and habits. 

A circumstance, trivial in itself, will often show | 
the value of testimony better than the most striking | 
facts. ‘To me, nothing is more manifest, than that 
the writer of the Mirror gives his sketches at least 
as much from imagination as from view, because of 
a seemingly unimportant statement in his deserip- 
tion. ‘The day on which I presented him to the 
Pope was the Saturday after Easter Sunday. My 
recollection on this is positive and distinct, and 1s 
sustained by his own statement, which places the 
occurrence after the holy week. It was on the Jast | 
day on which a Papal chapel was held at the Sis- | 
tine Chapel, at the termination of the Easter week. 
This, of course, was during the Paschal time, when 
the Pope is clothed altogether in white. Yet this | 
writer, who was at such complete leisure to study 


| his person, his portrait and his dress, flings * a large 
It is true that | 


crimson cape over his shoulders.” 


on other occasions he saw the holy. Father so elad, | 
but decidedly such was not the case on that day, | 
nor for the previous week. | 

If the writer’s object was to follow in the usual | 


| fashionable mode of undervaluing, for the depraved, 


taste of any set of readers, the high dignitaries of | 


the Catholie church, he should at least have had the | 


honesty to decline asking favors from those whom 
he intended to misrepresent. It is not generous to 
seek for a boon to be employed against the donor ; 
and in receiving Mr. Mayer and that writer, the) 
holy father not only departed from the etiquette of| 
his court, but detained the Governor of Rome, the 
principal assistant at the throne, and several offi- 
cers who were expecting audiences on business, to- | 
gether with the whole body of attendants, deseribed 
by the writer himself as in waiting, during the time 
that the audience lasted. 

T'wo parties of strangers had been noted for pre- 
sentation on that day, immediately after mass, in 
the rooms behind the Sistine Chapel. The first | 
consisted of some Russian Princesses and their at-| 
tendants, the second of the Americans, of whom the | 
correspondent of the Mirror was one. 1 could not 
find either Mr. Mayer or the writer at the close of| 
the mass, and waited with those who attended in 
one of the ante-rooms, until the Master of Ceremo- 
nies called for the Bishop of Charleston and the | 
Americans first, which was a compliment that I did 
not expect. 

As [ wished to have some friend who spoke Ital- 
ian more fluently than I could, L requested of the 
Rey. Dr. Cullen, Rector of the Irish College, and_ 
superintendant of the printing establishment of the | 
Propaganda, an humble and erudite scholar, espe-| 


cially versed in Oriental languages and ancient lite- | 


rature to accompany us. He is a great favorite) 


with the Pope, and was of course exceedingly ac- | 
cerns of millions for this world, and of myriads for I 


ceptable. After our audience, the Russian ladies 


! 
. 
| were admitted, and I found Mr. Mayer and his com- | 
I was told by the Major- | 

| 


panion in the ante-room. 


domo that it was quite out of order to ask for a se- 


cond audience then, and I knew that very urgent | 

cack eal ES Sah, Sa 
and important business waited the Pope’s examina- | 
‘tion; yet as I saw the disappointment would be} 
great if these gentlemen were not admitted, I did | 
prevail upon an officer to make the request, just as | 
I succeeded—and | 
prevailed upon “ the Irish priest” to accompany us. | 


The interview with his holiness was of course not | 


No one || 


mind; unless, perhaps, we might be able to resus- || 


citate the man who was scandalized at discovering | 
the companion and object of his mental relaxation. 


and indolence enter into the character of the head | 
of the church. | 


Ihave never measured the forehead of his Holi-) 
ness, nor that of his American portrait painter; but 





i very long. 


the Russian ladies were retiring. 


|told him that though not a Catholic, he had received 


Mr. Mayer did converse with the Pope, | 


St. John the Evangelist occupied with a hawk, as a portion of his education in Baltimore, at the Col-| ! 
, | lege of St. Mary’s, of which he spoke in very grate-|/they would be of no weight in the balance of the 
Your readers will now determine how far sloth || ful terms. ‘The Pope expressed pleasure at this | 


great kindness towards the Catholics, and that there 
was full liberty not only for the profession, but even 


| for the public performance of the ceremonies of reli- 


gion 3 upon which I told his holiness that I had seen, 


| making due allowances for numbers, as well regu- 


lated a procession in the streets of Baltimore as in 
Rome: and Mr. Mayer stated that he had joined in 
a procession at St. Mary’s. As there was much 


| business, the holy father after a few other remarks, 
i; made his bow and we retired. 


From the observa- 
tions that were made in the ante-room, I must own 
I thought that the person from whom they emanat- 


| ed was incapable of writing the passages upon which 


I have thus made a comment. 
I am, Sir, your ob’t. 
tJoun, Bishop of Charleston. 
Baltimore, October 26, 1833. 


DIVINE JUSTICE---GOOD WORKS. 
Wo unto the life even commendable, if thou examinest it 

without mercy.—Conf. B. 9, ¢. 13. 

On what occasion does St. Augustine pronounce 
this formidable sentence? It is hardly credible; it 
was On account of Monica his mother, whose life, as 
he himself testifies was so holy: yet he fears for 
her: seven years after her death he prays God to 
show her mercy, and recommends her to the prayers 
of the faithful. It is a great Saint, it is the most 
enlightened of the doctors of the church, who has 
these sentiments of the divine justice. Nothing 
quiets him on the salvation of his mother: he ap- 
prehends lest after her baptism, some one of those 
injurious words should have dropped from her for 
which Jesus Christ declares that we deserve the tor- 
ments of fire. 

O my God, how different are our thoughts from 
those of the saints! The life of the good, of the 
best Christians in our days has nothing comparable 
to that of Saint Monica. We have not watched 
with the same care that she did over the preservation 
of our innocence: we are far from having the same 
horror of the world and of its pleasures: prayer, the 


| word of God, holy lectures, domestic duties, good 


works, are not our only occupation; we are, im 
short, very remote from the holmess of Monica.— 
And yet we take confidence from a few pious prac- 
tices which we perform by rote. Because we do 
not give into some gross excesses, we are full of a 
rash confidence ; we take a view of our conduct with 
a secret complacency ; we hardly see anything re- 
prehensible in it; we almost think heaven is our 
due, and that God cannot well debar us from it. 
low much should we alter our notions did the 
divine light shine upon us as it shines on the saints ; 
or rather did we consult this light as the saints con- 
sulted it! tf holding the flambeau over the whole 
detail of our life, God should set before us so many 
sins committed, feebly detested, insufficiently ex- 
plated ; so many communions performed in dubious 
dispositions, with little preparation, little attention 
and devotion, with little or no profit ; so many good 
works sullied by the impurity of our motives, by 
self-love and vanity, by a thousand other imperfec- 
tions? what thought, what sentiment, what word, 
what action would hold against so severe an exami- 
nation? What would God find in our life that 
should merit heaven, were we to demand it of him 
from a title of justice? or rather, what would he 
find that should not deserve some punishment 1— 
Let us only reflect on that word of the gospel, that 
mankind must give an account at the day of judg- 
ment of every idle word: and Jet us apply to our 
thoughts, to our affections, to our actions, what Je- 
sus Christ says of words. Alas! what would be- 
come of us, if God judged us without considering his 
mercy ? What St. Augustine says here in respect 
to his mother, is truly applicable to us im its full 
foree of truth. 

What do IT mean by speaking in this manner? 
Do I mean to throw Christians into despair, éven 
the most perfect? No: but I mean to inspire all 
with humility, with a diffidence of themselves. | 
have in view to convince them that they must not 
lean on their own merits; for in striet rigor they 
have not even room to think that they have any 
merit at all; that, on the contrary, it is but too cer- 
tain that they have provoked more than once the 
wrath of God, that they are still indebted to his jus- 
tice, and that they would be much to be pitied if it 
claimed its right over them. I desire to make them 
understand that even their good works, on account 
of the imperfections they were mixed with, furnish 
God with a just motive fer punishment; and that if 
he consents to reward them, it will not be till after 
he has purified them by fire. Could we conceive 
how holy God is, how pure, how jealous, and how 
great an enemy he is to self-love ; who would think 
himself worthy of appearing before him, of seeing 
him, of possessing him ! 

I mean also that the motive of the divine justice, 
and of its infinite severity, should rouse us from our 
heaviness, should excite our langor, and animate 
our vigilance, that it should put us in the disposition 
Job was in, who trembled for all his actions, fearing 


Eternal. I mean that we ought to be persuaded, 

















| statement, and then remarked to me, as we had pre-| not only that we cannot do too much, but that we 


| viously conversed on the subject, that he understood | never can do enough ; that there never will be a 
. a ° . | e ss 
| with gratification, the Protestants of Baltimore and | proportion between the rew ard that is promised us, 


‘the Legislature of Maryland had latterly acted with’ and all that we could do or suffer throughout the 
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longest life in order to rnerit it. This will engage | tion of his innocence arises in our mind. "Tis that 


us to set every moment to account, to let slip no oc-| feeling which softens the heart when we see the 
casion; to say to ourselves at every action, it can- | tomb of a young woman, the darling and the hope 
not be too well done, because I do it in view of de- | of her family. So under these monuments sacred, 
serving heaven ; at every cause of pain, let us suffer 
this: with courage, it is nothing compared with the 
glory that will reward it; and when we have dis- 
charged our duties in the best manner we could, it 
will still engage us to humble ourselves from the 
words which our Saviour himself suggests to-us, 


more simple they are, the more energy do they give 
|to the feeling of melancholy. ‘Their power is greater 
when they are simple than when they are splendid, 
when they are ancient than when they are modern, 


there is no need of marble nor of brass nor gold, the | 


'when they are connected with details of misfortune | 





We are unprofitable servants, we have only done what 
we ought to do. 

But it will be asked, on what then are we to) 
ground our hope of salvation? On Jesus Christ, | 
on his infinite merits, and not on our own, which |) 
are nothing of themselves, and which have no virtue 
but that which they draw from him. I do not how- 
ever exclude our own labor. On the contrary, it is 
our labor that gives us a right to hope in Jesus 
Christ ; for did we do nothing on our part, the merits 
of Christ would not be applied to us. But we must 
not lay stress on this labor, as on a title sufficient of 
itself. Properly speaking, it is only a condition, || 
which, being fulfilled on our side, authorizes us to | 
place a confidenee in Jesus Christ, and to expect all 
from his mercy. The confidence of him who should 
fail in this condition would have no foundation: it 
would be vain and illusory. 

Let us then implore this mercy for our sins ; let 
us implore it for our penitence ; let us implore it for 
our good works. It alone, if we be sincerely peni- | 
tent, can supply all that is wanting to us: it can ef- | 
face in an instant all the crimes of a long life. It | 
is on it alone that are grounded our just pretensions | 
to eternal happiness. Had we all the sanctity of 
Monica and of Augustine, the same divine mercy 
that made us acquire it, would be absolutely neces- | 
sary to obtain the reward of it. 





THE NECESSITY OF AN EARLY APPLICATION TO | 
LEARNING.—It is necessary to habituate our minds, 
in our younger years, to some employment which 
may engage our thoughts, and fill the capacity of 
the soul at a riper age. For however we may roam | 
in youth from folly to folly, too volatile for rest, too 
soft and effeminate for industry, ever ambitious to 
make a splendid figure; yet the time will come 
when we shall outgrow the relish of childish amuse- 
ments: and, if we are not provided with a taste for 
manly satisfactions to succeed in their room, we | 
must of courge become miserable, at an age more 
difficult to be pleased. While men, however un- 
thinking and unemployed, enjoy an inexhaustible 
flow of vigorous spirits; a constant succession of 
gay ideas, which flatter and sport in the brain, makes 
them pleased with themselves, and with every frolic 
as trifling as themselves ; but when the ferment of 
their blood abates, and the freshness of their youth, 
like the morniug dew, passes away, their spirits flag 
for want of entertainments more satisfactory in 
themselves, and more suited to a manly age; and 
the soul, from a sprightly impertinence, from quick | 
sensations, and florid desires, subsides into a dead 
calm, and sinks into a flat stupidity. The fire of a 
glowing imagination (the property of youth) may 
make folly look pleasing, and lend a beauty to ob- 
jects which have none inherent in them; just as the 
sun-beams may paint a cloud, and diversify it with 
beautiful stains of light, however dark, unsubstan- 
tial, and empty in itself. But nothing can shine 
with undiminished lustre but religion and know- 
ledge, which are essentially and intrinsically bright. 
Take it therefore for granted, which you will find 
by experience, that nothing can be long entertain- | 
ing, but what is in some measure beneficial ; be- 
cause nothing else will bear a calm and sedate re- | 
view. 

You may be fancied for awhile, upon the account | 
of good-nature, the inseparable attendant upon a 
flush of sanguine health, and a fullness,of youthful 
spirits: but you will find in process of time, that 
among the wise and good, useless good-nature is the 
object of pity, ill-nature of hatred ; but nature, beau- 
tified and improved by an assemblage of moral and 
intellectual endowments, is the only object of a solid | 
and lasting esteem. 





i} 
[From the Shepherd of the Valley ] | 

A tomb is a monument placed upon the bounding 
line of two worlds. It presents to us, first, the close 
of all the troubles of life, and the image of an eter- 
nal rest; then it arouses in us an undefined feeling | 
of a blessed immortality, the probability of which 
increases in proportion to the virtue of him to whose 
memory it is sacred. It is upon this that our res-| 
pect is founded, and so true is it, that, although there 
be no difference between the ashes of Socrates and. 
Nero, yet no one would keep in his garden those of | 
the Roman Emperor, even though enclosed in a sil- 
ver urn, and there is no one, who would not place | 
those of the philosopher in the most conspicuous 
and honorable part of his house, even though they | 
were enclosed in an earthen vessel. 

*Tis then on account of this intellectual regard 
for virtue, that the tombs of great men inspire us 
with veneration. "Tis the same feeling that inspires , 
us with so much regret when we see the tombs of 
those whom we have loved. "Tis that feeling that | 
causes our emotion when we sce the little knoll that | 





covers the remains of a lovely child—the recollec- | 





than when they are inscribed with titles of honor, | 


when they commemorate the attributes of virtue, 
than when they are the mementos of power. 

It is in a country church-yard especially, that the | 
impression caused by the sight of a tomb is the live- 


tears to flow than a mausoleum erected in a cathe- | 
dral. It is then that grief becomes sublime : it rises | 


up with the ancient elms of the grave-yard: it), 


sun and the darkness of the night. Labor the most 
severe, and a condition the most humiliating, cannot 
erase the impressions they create in the hearts of 
the most miserable. 











[Selected for the Jesuit.] 
THE FACTORY CHILD. 

“T'was on a winter’s morning 

The weather wet and wild, 
Three hours before the dawning 

The father roused his child ; 
Her daily morsel bringing, 

The darksome room he paced, 
And cried, ‘ The bell is ringing, 

My hapless darling, haste ! 


‘Father, I am up, but weary, 
I scarce can reach the door, 
And long the way and dreary— 
0 carry me once more ! 
To help us we've no mother, 
And you have no employ ; 
They killed my little brother, 
Like him I'll work and die 


Her wasted form seemed nothing— 
The load was at his heart ; 

The sufferer he kept soothing 
Till at the mill they part, 

The overlooker met her, 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And cursed her as she wept. 


Alas! what hours of horror 
Made up her latest day ; 

In toil, and pain, and sorrow, 
They slowly passed away : 

It seemed, as she grew weaker, 
The threads the oftener broke, 

The rapid wheels ran quicker, 
And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
Bat night brought no repose ; 
Her day began and ended 
As cruel tyrants chose. 
At length a little neighbor 
Her half-penny she paid, 
To take her last hour's labor, 
While by her frame she laid. 


' 

At last, the engine ceasing, | 
The captives homeward rushed ; | 
She thought her strength increasing— | 
*T was hope her spirits flushed ; | 

| 


She left, but oft she tarried ; 
She fell, and rose no more, 

Till, by her comrades carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


All night, with tortured feeling, 
He watched his speechless child ; 
While, close beside her kneeling, 
She knew him not, nor smiled, 
Again the Factory's ringing 
Her last perceptions tried ; 
When from her straw-bed springing, 
‘°Tis time !’ she shrieked, and died ! 


That night a chariot passed her, 
While on the ground she lay ; 
The daughters of her master 
An evening visit pay ; 
Their tender hearts were sighing 
As negro wrongs were told, 
While the white slave was dying 
Who gained their Father's gold!” 





Marriages in the Catholic Church. 


John Teacy and Catherine Sinnott; William Henry 
Whisley and Anne Maria Kelson; Tim Sullivan and | 
Mary Coghlan; Edward Fanning and Anne M’Vaghten ; 
Florence M’Carthy and Mary Collorne. 
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liest. A simple grave will frequently cause more || 
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spreads with the hills and valleys around, it allies || wanting to purchase Furniture, to call as above and ex 
| itself to all the effects of nature, the breaking of the || for themselves, before they purchase elsewhere. 
| ° . <= 4 | 

| day, the murmurings of the winds, the setting of the | 


TET ORSES: Carriages and Chaises’ to let by FRANCIS 


|| tion to punctuality, 


|) line. 


lg 


| month. 


| East Cambridge, Oct. 12 


| TRUE LIGHT. Price, 25 cents. 
! 








" ‘Interments in the Catholic Burial Ground, 
Bridget Henecy, 30 years; John Bonnor, 38 years; Mj. 
chael M’Arvy, 7 weeks ; Bridget Donovan, 45 years; Ca. 


'therine Johnson, 26 years ; Ann Douglas, 5 months, 
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CONCERT OF SACRED MUSIC, 
T. YOUNG, assisted by the choir of the Catholic 
CO. Church, and several others who have kindly offered 
| their services, will give a Concert of Sacred Music at the 
| Masonic Temple, on Sunday Evening, Nov. 24th, to ‘consist 
of selections from the service of the Catholic Chureh and 
other pieces from the Hande! and Haydn Society’s works &e 
Tickets to be had of P. Mooney, corner of Franklin and 
Federal Sts., Marsh, Capen & Lyon, Washington street, John 
Dee, Ann Street, A. Clark, South Boston, James King, Wa- 
ter Street, and at the door on the evening of performance. 
Nov. 16. 








JOHN NUGENT, 
ENERAL Cabinet Furniture, Chair, Feather Bed and 
Mattress Warehouse, No. 25 & 27 Cornhill, late Market 
Street, Boston. 


N. B. J. .N. would recommend to persons from the country 


amine 
Jan. 5, 
ee 
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LAFFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. 


*.* Arso—Stabling for Horses. 


as  __ April 27. 
WELRCY---TAILOR, va: 


| No. 12, East Conner Warren Avenvur, CHARLESTOWN, 
)® 


ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public that 
LRY he carries on the above business with the strictest atten- 
He flatters himself that from his experi- 
ence in the various branches of his profession, he shall be ena- 
bled to give the utmost satisfaction to those who may please to 
honor him with their commands. Navy and Military work 
done in a first rate style, and with despatch. Feb. 2, 
WILLIAM P. WKAY, 
VE VPATCH-MAKER, 15 Water Street. 
PB § VF Watches, Clocks, and Music Box- 
aN es carefully repaired and warranted on 
4~ - ~\ y ) the most reasonable terms. 
in ‘“e ba x, Has for sale warranted watches from 
Wo 1 4a $12 to RW each ; eight day gilt and Ma- 
Z gs wind Hogany Timepieces, together with an as- 
sortment of articles usually kept in his 
eptf July 20. 
CATHOLIC SETTLEMENT IN MAINE, 
YPNDIVIDUALS desirous of taking part in the purchase of 
=4 land in the new Catholic settlement in the State of Maine, 
are requested to make known their wish to Bishop Fenwick, 







|| of Boston, and to forward to him One hundred dollars, pre- 


vious to the Ist of November next, for the purpose already 
specified ; as it will not probably be in their power, after 


|| that date, to purchase in the neighborhood of that settle- 


ment, upon the same accommodating terms. They will be 
pleased, at the same time, to express in writing the precise 
number of acres they may wish to hold. ‘The price of the 


|| land, per acre, will not exceed one dollar and a quarter. 


Oct. 5. 

HOUSE FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
GOOD four story Brick House, (No. 3 Bread street, 
Boston) is offered for sale until the last day of this 

If not disposed of at that time, it will be let on rea- 
sonable terms to a good tenant. Application to be made to 


WILLIAM GLEESON. 











| 4 gg subscriber gives notice that he has taken a stand ; 


and that he keeps Horses and Carriages to let, at the 


stables of Carter and Johnson, Federal Street. Any orders 


|| will be thankfully received at Mr. Mahony’s in Federal Street; 
|| or at Mr. George Sealey’s, in Milk Street. 


JOHN RYAN. 


Sept. 22. 
“DR. 8S. H. SMITH, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ND now for sale at P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 

Federal and Franklin streets, THe CarecuisM OF THE 
Counc. or Trent, announced as being in the Press some 
time ago. The same work may be had of John Doyle and 
James Ryan, New York ; of John M’Guigan, Philac elphia ; 
of Rev. Mr. Figeac, Washington, D. C.; of Mr. P. a 
Frederick, Maryland ; at the Office of the Catholic Telegraph, 











'| Cincinnati, Ohio; and of John King, Charleston, 8. C. 


Price, $1,50 cents per copy. : 
Also an excellent little work, entitled, Tue — wp ee, 
une I. 


———— 








LIST OF AGENTS FOR THE 
Fourth Vol. of the 
JESUIT, or CATHOLIC SENTINEL. 


John Tardi, Quebec. Rev.F.O’ Donohue, Salina,¥ ¥, 
Maurice Moriarty, Montreal. 'T. Mooney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev.C.D.French, Portland,Me. John Manning, Albany, N. Y¥- 
Rey.J.O’Callaghan, Burlington | Ticonderog, 
Patrick Mooney, Boston. | Essex Co. N. Y- 
P. Denvir, Charlestown. Rev.P.Rafferty, Pittsburgh,Pa 


Rev. J. Mahony, Lowell. Rev.A. Wainwright, Baltimore. 
Patriak Powers, " John Spalding, Pleasant Hill, 
Rev. Wm. Wiley, Salem. | Chas. Co. Md. 


Matthew Newport, ay 


J.D.Murphy, Washington,D.C. 
D. O'Callahan, Watertown, Ms. George 


Be 


Rev. P. Kannavan, Sandwich. | town, D.C. 
Rey. P. Connolly, Providence. Robert Camm, Norfolk, Va. 
Rev. Mr. Ryan, Whitefield, Me. J. Haseltine, Bardstown, Ky. 


Rev. John Corry, Taunton.'M. O'Dillon, Savannah, Gem 
A. M. Talley, Hartford. M.P.Cassilly, Cincinnati,Ohio. 
Rev.J.M’Dermott, New Haven. |Rev.R.P.Miles,Zanesville, 
P.J.M’Namara, Rochester,N.Y.'F. C. Hase, Perryville, Mis. 


* 
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